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COPTIC tapestry: fifth to sixth century 



THE FISCHBACH COLLECTION 
OF TEXTILES 

As it is impos- 
sible at present 
to show the re- 
cently purchased 
Fischbach Col- 
lection of Tex- 
tiles in its en- 
tirety, a selection 
has been made 
of some three 
hundred pieces 
for exhibition in 
Gallery E 10. 
The selection has 
been made with 
a view to illus- 
trating the most 
important peri- 
ods in the history 
of the textile 
arts, and to give 
some idea of the 
rich resources of 
this Collection. 
The exhibition 
will continue for 
several months. 

A prehistoric 
fabric from the 
Bodensee (Lake 
Constance) and 
a piece of Egyp- 
tian painted lin- 
en of the period 
of the New Em- 
pire (1700-1100 b.c.) are the oldest pieces 
shown. Dating from the fourth to the 
eighth centuries are Coptic stuffs which 




painted linen 

EGYPTIAN, EIGHTEENTH 

TO TWENTIETH DYNASTY 

(ABOUT 1200 B.C.) 



may be studied aiso in the Museum's 
large and well-known collection of such 
fabrics, acquired by purchase in 1889. 
The Peruvian textiles arranged near by 
in the Fischbach exhibition, present inter- 
esting analogies in design with the Coptic, 
and in both there is found the same tech- 
nical process of tapestry weaving. It is 
so called because of the later use made 
of this technique, in the fourteenth cen- 
tury and onward, in the manufacture of 
tapestries. 

Of textiles dating from the tenth through 
the fourteenth centuries, several examples 
are shown. The German printed and 
woven fabrics indicate in their designs the 
influence of Persian and Byzantine styles, 
transmitted through the Romanesque art 
of the Middle Ages. In Spanish and Ital- 
ian textiles, Arabic influences are clear- 
ly marked. The gold brocades made in 
Italy in the fourteenth century add to an 
Oriental richness of decoration an expres- 
sion of individuality and a fertility of in- 
vention rarely surpassed. The taste for 
allegory and symbolism that is so evident in 
much of Trecento painting is reflected in the 
designs of these textiles. In many, the 
subject is the dangers which surround the 
soul. Sometimes the designs have refer- 
ence to heraldic devices. 

Of quite different character are the 
Italian textiles of the fifteenth century. 
Nearest to the style of the preceding 
century, however, are the pictorial brocades 
with figures and scenes from sacred history, 
often adapted or copied from paintings. 
The typical decoration, however, of the 
brocades and velvets of this century is 
composed of leaf-shaped panels, inclosing 
pomegranate devices, usually combined 
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BULLETIN OF THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 

with serpentine stalks or ogival framings, acteristic pattern of the fifteenth century 
The widespread popularity of these re- had degenerated into. Neglecting the value 
markably beautiful patterns is seen in the of line, designers now sought to secure in- 




BROCADE 
ITALIAN-ARABIC, FOURTEENTH CENTURY 

representations of such figured stuffs in the 
paintings of various schools. 

Although in the Italian brocades and 
damasks of the sixteenth century the dec- 
orative devices and characteristic framings 
of the preceding century again found 
favor, a marked change is apparent in the 
spirit of the design. Textiles of the six- 
teenth century show a desire for increased 
richness of effect, that, by weakening the 
constructive lines and areas of the patterns 
with a prodigality of ornament, ended by 
bringing into favor the small "all-over" 
pattern. Among the textiles of this 
century the Venetian damasks should be 
particularly noted. 

In the seventeenth-century textiles is un- 
mistakably shown the popularity of the 
" all-over" pattern. But then, as in the 
following centuries, these shared in popular 
favor with the diffuse designs, constructed 
upon a slight framework, which the char- 




BROCADE, ITALIAN-ARABIC 
FOURTEENTH CENTURY 

terest chiefly by contrasts of color and of 
light and dark. Of these over-elaborate, 
too-opulent fabrics of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, representative examples have been 
chosen from the Fischbach Collection. 

The brocades made at Lyons about 1700 
and designed in the style of Louis XIV 
introduce the textiles of the eighteenth 
century which, distinguished as a whole 
by their light colors and delicacy of pat- 
tern, yet follow closely the changes in the 
decorative styles of this century. The 
growing taste for picturesqueness is wit- 
nessed in the designs of wavy ribands and 
floral garlands or of zigzag stems decorated 
with sprays of flowers that characterize 
Louis XV textiles. Stripes combined with 
spots of small flowers or sprays mark the 
style of Louis XVI, and the pastoral de- 
lights of a Petit Trianon introduce such 
motives as flower baskets and the daintiest 
of rakes and watering pots. Then, at the 
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beginning of the nineteenth century, comes 
the classical severity of the Empire style 
with its wreaths and tripods and medallions. 
In other European countries, textiles of 
these periods show how completely national 
styles were given over for those of France. 
Finally there remain to be briefly men- 
tioned the few Oriental textiles exhibited. 
The animal and floral designs of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, Persian 
and Asia Minor fabrics, although conceived 
with much realism, are differentiated from 
analogous European representations by an 
absence of plastic effect. The supremacy 
in textile designing in the nineteenth cen- 
tury is amply shown by the Japanese and 
Chinese textiles to belong to the Far East. 

J. B. 



DEPARTMENT OF CLASSICAL ART 

THE ACCESSIONS OF I908 

IV. VASES 

THROUGH the acquisitions of last 
year our collection of Greek 
vases has been increased by fif- 
teen pieces, all of which are of 
Athenian manufacture. The size of our 
present collection of Attic vases is now 
sufficiently large to render only examples 
of high artistic quality or special archaeo- 
logical interest desirable. All the new ad- 
ditions satisfy these demands. 

Among them are seven lekythoi (oil- 
jugs) which form an interesting series. In 
each case the figures are painted on a white 
background, but the technique varies in the 
different examples. Two belong to the 
black-figured style, to which their tech- 
nique is in all respects similar, except that 
the background, instead of being left in the 
color of the clay, is painted a yellowish 
white. On one (fig. i, 7 inches high) are 
depicted Herakles and the Centaur Pholos 
emptying a wine-skin into an amphora in 
preparation for the famous feast, the smell 
of which attracted the other Centaurs and 
caused the contest at which Pholos was 
killed. Herakles is represented as wearing 
the lion's skin. The branches across the 
background indicate that the scene takes 



place outdoors. On the other vase (fig. 2, 
5! inches high) is represented an athletic 
scene. A trainer holding a forked stick is 
apparently giving directions to the young 
athlete before him, who carries three staves, 
which are either leaping poles or spears for 
throwing; another youth, with jumping- 
weights in his hands, is finishing a leap; a 
flute-player is accompanying these gymnas- 
tic exercises with his music. The inscrip- 
tions on the background are meaningless. 
The execution is very fine, every detail being 
drawn with minute care. The lekythos on 
which is represented Dionysos with a satyr 
and a goat (fig. 3, 9I inches high), already 
shows the influence of the red-figured 
technique in that relief lines are introduced 
for some portions of the drawing, such as 
the chiton and the feet of Dionysos, as well 
as the wine cup in his hand. On the 
shoulder of the vase are five palmettes, the 
characteristic ornament of the lekythoi of 
this class. 

In the lekythoi illustrated in figs. 4 and 
5 (nf inches and 12 inches high respec- 
tively), the technique of the white lekythos 
is found in its full development. Glaze 
outlines are used throughout for the draw- 
ing, and the garments are painted a dull 
vermilion. This dull color is now somewhat 
faded and has in places wholly disappeared, 
leaving only the glaze outlines. The artist, 
to get the right proportions of his figures, 
sketched them in full, in spite of the fact 
that the greater part would be covered by 
the garments. Noticeable is the difference 
in the white slip from that in the examples 
just described; instead of being yellowish it 
has become pure white and is smooth and 
hard, admirably adapted to show off the 
figures painted on it. Moreover, it now 
also covers the shoulder, which is decora- 
ted with three palmettes and scrolls. The 
subjects represented are taken from every- 
day life. On one a woman is saluting a 
man; on the other two women are con- 
versing. In the background hang a mirror 
and kerchiefs (sakkoi), indicating that the 
scene is laid inside a woman's apartment. 
There is as yet no suggestion of the fun'eral 
scene, which we find regularly later, when 
these lekythoi were used exclusively as 
tomb offerings. The drawing on these two 



